impossible! Every creator of culture needs a typewriter in this day and age."
Finally, we succeeded in getting permission for each family to take a sewing machine as well. All other mechanisms and household appliances, such as vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, hotplates, were to be taken from us. Even the export of furniture from Poland was suddenly forbidden. Reference was made to an old law of the year 1920.
Quick-wittedly, Colonel Sokolov declared, "The furniture of the world-famous dead man are museum pieces."
No objection could be made to that. The furniture from Wiesenstein could be loaded. The rest of us had not reached "museum status." At the last moment, we were deprived of our property on the basis of a law that had been directed in 1920 against the Germans in Posen and eastern Upper Silesia.
When we left the Starost's office it was eleven o'clock. We had seven hours. In a truck driven by a member of the militia, I hurried away towards Krummhiibel. Paul and five trucks raced to Agnetendorf.
What happened then was inevitable. The chaos that the Polish administration had willfully produced in order to deprive even the "privileged" Germans of their last possessions enveloped the Poles as well. At five o'clock the departure of the special train was postponed till the next morning. A precious night had been won.
The seven families had half finished with their packing and loading, mainly because the local militia, who stood guard over the homes of the departing Germans, sent almost everything back into the house, saying that it could not be exported. Hand irons, wash tubs, mattresses, sofa pillows, curtains, carpets had to be left behind. Phonographs and records, tobaggans, iceskates, skis, hotplates, etc., were immediately confiscated. A painter had to take all his paintings out of their frames, since the export of picture frames out of Poland was allegedly not allowed. Every time that something was forbidden, they referred, correctly or incorrectly, to similar decrees by the National Socialists in Poland.
Wiesenstein was spared the militia. Of course, there were guards present there, too, but they did not hinder the moving. And yet there was a shortage of helping hands. The Poles of Agnetendorf, who had all gathered in the park to watch the show, did not stir a finger. In spite of the offer of high wages, Paul was unsuccessful in obtaining the help of a single Pole in the work of loading.
And so the few Germans of the upper part of the village and the staff of Wiesenstein had to cope alone with the difficult and extensive task, and without enough suitable equipment, such as straps and moving carts.
The cases filled with valuable manuscripts, which were built into the walls in the study, had to be torn out of the paneling. Axe-blows resounded, iron wedges crunched, boards cracked and split. And in the corner of the room stood the zinc casket with the great dead poet, whose life-work had been preserved in these cases.